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I t is with pleasure and pride that Meridian House International 
presents this exhibition of Washington artist Lois Mailou Jones. 
‘The World of Lois Mailou Jones” was conceived as a “walk 
through the life” of this prolific artist, who has traveled in many countries 
and painted what she saw and felt there. Although bom in New England, 
she has made Washington her home since 1930, when she joined the 
teaching staff at Howard University. Her legendary teaching has touched 
many lives and inspired many young artists both in this city and else¬ 
where around the world. 


The influences upon her work have come from many sources, and they 
are reflected in the varied styles and subject matters she has treated over 
the years. Early in her life she went to France, where the French impres¬ 
sionist movement left an indelible mark. Subsequently, she traveled and 
worked in Europe and Africa and became particularly and tenderly in¬ 
volved in Haiti, a place she still loves, when she met and married Haitian 
artist Louis Vergniaud Pierre-Noel. This past summer, “coming full cir¬ 
cle,” as she says, she returned to the south of France to paint the land¬ 
scape that moved her so much in her early years. 


While she is international in vision, Lois Mailou Jones is an American 
painter. She has been inspired by momentous events, like the black 
movement. But she also loves the landscapes of Martha’s Vineyard and 
goes there every summer to paint. Her connection with Howard Universi¬ 
ty has made her also a Washington painter. Her road to international ac¬ 
claim has not been an easy one. She has lived through troubling times 
and has struggled for many years to claim her rightful place as a talented 
black woman artist. Although the odds were often against her, she has 
consistently pursued success and now, at age 84, she has reached a pinna¬ 
cle. The time is appropriate for Meridian House to present this retrospec¬ 
tive in miniature of her work to the viewing public. 
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“The World of Lois Mailou Jones” has been organized by Meridian 
House in cooperation with the artist. Guest curator is Professor Tritobia 
Benjamin, Director of the Howard University Gallery of Art and a long¬ 
time friend of the artist. Carefully chosen, the works included represent 
different periods of Lois Jones’ work and reflect her travels and her view 
of the world. Others who have advised us in the preparation of this exhi¬ 
bition are Floyd Coleman, Chairman of the Art Department at Howard 
University, Edmund B. Gaither, Director of the Museum of the National 
Center of Afro-American Artists in Boston, and the Arts America Depart¬ 
ment of the United States Information Agency. 

It is rare that a living artist has a chance to reflect on a lifework and share 
it with the general public. It is our privilege to provide the nation’s capital 
this opportunity to see and appreciate the lifework of one of the great 
treasures living among us. 


Walter L. Cutler 
President 
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Foreword 



M ore than thirty years ago, while a student in the Department of 
Art at Alabama State College (now University) in Mont¬ 
gomery, Alabama, I was introduced to the art of Lois Mailou 
Jones through reproductions of Rue Norvins , Montmartre (1938), a 
cityscape included in Alain Locke’s Negro in Art (1940), and Circus Tents 
(1941), a painting included in James A. Porter’s Modem Negro Art (1943). 
For me, these works, and others that were reproduced in Porter’s seminal 
Modern Negro Art , provided a window to a wider world, one that re¬ 
flected an African American cosmopolitan venue of which Lois Mailou 
Jones was a part. Since the 1960’s, I have been privileged to have the op¬ 
portunity to interact with Lois Mailou Jones frequently: as active mem¬ 
bers of the National Conference of Artists, and, for the past two years, as 
colleagues at Howard University. Lois, as Professor Emerita, participates 
in the Annual Art Faculty Exhibition and in many of the activities of the 
Department of Art and the College of Fine Arts. 


The admiration I have had for Lois Mailou Jones since first becoming 
aware of her considerable artistic gifts has now been expanded 
exponentially. She belongs to a small, select group who have had the abil¬ 
ity and drive to remain viable, creative artists for more than six decades. 
“The World of Lois Mailou Jones” reflects a unique and refined sensibili¬ 
ty whose vision of the world has evolved and is revealed in the themes of 
her work through special treatments of light, space, color surfaces, and 
plastic structures that are sensuous, poetic, masterful, and compelling. 
We are indebted to guest curator Tritobia Benjamin for her extensive re¬ 
search and insightful writing on this remarkable artist. In her essay, Pro¬ 
fessor Benjamin reveals in high relief Lois Mailou Jones both as a person 
with an indomitable spirit, and as an artist possessing superior talents 
that have been self-generating and ever expanding. 
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Meridian House International must be lauded for presenting this exhibi¬ 
tion of the works of Lois Mailou Jones to the Washington, D.C. area and 
the international community. The exhibition allows us to reflect upon the 
world of Lois Mailou Jones, to marvel at her virtuosity, her professional 
accomplishments, her myriad interests, and above all, to share the per¬ 
spectives of someone who has taught us that art and life are inseparable 
celebrations. 


Floyd Coleman 
Chairman , Department of Art 
Howard University 
Washington , D.C. 
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Introduction 


L ois Mailou Jones is one of the most distinguished artists of the 
twentieth century. Her career has been characterized by its 
extraordinarily expansive scope in combination with a seasoned 
mastery of the effective synthesis of the formal elements of design, color, 
and subject matter. Spanning from late impressionism to dramatically 
contemporary paintings which combine European, New England, Afri¬ 
can, and Caribbean motifs and themes, Jones has given us a brilliant 
body of drawings, paintings, and watercolors which demand respect and 
praise. Unlike many of her peers, she has never been reluctant to embrace 
and master new visual ideas, and she has never failed to be fully alive to 
her own historical moment and its issues and concerns. 

Since the commencement of her career in the late twenties, Lois Mailou 
Jones has demonstrated a considerable appreciation for traditional artis¬ 
tic values as observed in her numerous French and New England land¬ 
scapes and her genre themes, yet she has not allowed herself to be defined 
by such parameters. Indeed, she brought to styles such as impressionism 
her own feelings and vision for light and composition. Though closely 
akin to earlier French works in this style, her impressionist paintings 
have their own formal elegance and unique silvery palette. 

African art, which has been an immensely influential force in twentieth 
century art, is also part of the ancestral legacy of Lois Mailou Jones. Pro¬ 
viding both thematic and formal innovations, African art has been insep¬ 
arable from both modem Western art and Afro-American art. From the 
very beginning of her career, Jones has utilized both of these dimensions 
of African art. In the late Harlem Renaissance era, her paintings helped 
pioneer the depiction of African masks and symbols in Afro-American 
art. Later she employed African inspired collage techniques in her explo¬ 
ration of veves and related symbols drawn from her encounter with Haiti. 
Still later, after extensive travel to Africa, she dramatically combined Af- 
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rican iconographic and stylistic elements with her life long genius for au¬ 
dacious color, pattern, and design to produce some of the most striking 
works of the last two decades. 

Modem art has witnessed many long careers - Pablo Picasso, for exam¬ 
ple - yet I can think of none more brilliant, more affirming of the capaci¬ 
ty of art to give joy and breadth of meaning to human creative experience 
than that of Lois Mailou Jones. Although I am disappointed that Lois 
Mailou Jones has not received the full accolades which she merits, I am 
confident of her secure and increasingly widely recognized place in 
American art. With her works in such prestigious permanent collections 
as those of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Jones is numbered amongst the nation’s foremost artists. 
Not only did she overcome the barriers imposed by racial and gender 
prejudices and discrimination, she asserted the integrity of her own high¬ 
ly developed artistic gifts and thereby wrote herself into the art history of 
our century. 


Edmund Barry Gaither 
Adjunct Curator 
Museum of Fine Arts , Boston 

Director , Museum of the National 
Center of Afro-American Artists 
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Artist’s 

Statement 



A fter painting for over sixty years, I feel my work has come full cir¬ 
cle. In the early days I designed masks for the Ted Shawn 
Dancers and designed fabrics for F.A. Foster and Schumacher in 
New York City. My present creative works involve the themes of masks 
and other icons, both African and Caribbean, and are symbolic of the 
great power, full of mysticism, which I discovered in Africa and Haiti. 
These present works (in acrylic and sometimes in mixed media on can¬ 
vas) aim to alert the American public to the richness of the art and culture 
of Africa and Haiti. Structure, design, and color are at all times basic in 
my work. My love for nature is evident in my "pet medium,” watercolor, 
portrayals done at my Martha’s Vineyard home, and in scenes discovered 
on my travels abroad. 
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Paris Studio — 1937/38 
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The World of 
Lois Mailou Jones 


F rance, Haiti, Africa, America - 
the cosmopolitan world of Lois 
Mailou Jones - have long cap¬ 
tivated the creative spirit of this master 
artist. The range of subject matter in¬ 
spired by her sojourns throughout her 
long and prolific career has given us a 
refreshing array of views from around 
the globe. People, places, experiences, 
landscapes, seascapes, and cityscapes 
informed her visual statements as she 
transversed styles and idioms over the 
last sixty years as one of Americas 
accomplished but unsung artists. 
Through a great body of work, we have 
the opportunity to appreciate the artis¬ 
tic qualities of Jones’ draughtsmanship, 
electrifying color, instinctive sense of 
design, extraordinary directness, and 
pictorial sensitivity. 

Early Years and Education 

Bom and educated in Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Jones enjoyed the encourage¬ 
ment of both parents in her pursuit of a 
career in the visual arts. She received 
her first set of watercolors at the age of 
seven. That both parents were sensitive 
to her artistic interests and set high 
standards both personally and aca¬ 
demically gave impetus to her confi¬ 
dence and assertiveness. 

1 


NATIONAL 


Her parents, Thomas Vreeland and 
Caroline Dorinda Jones, both born in 
Paterson, New Jersey, were childhood 
sweethearts. They attended school to¬ 
gether, lived in the same neighbor¬ 
hood, and married young. Following 
their migration to Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, around the turn of the centu¬ 
ry, they moved to downtown Boston, 
where Thomas, a determined young 
man, was employed as the superin¬ 
tendent of a large office building 
across from the city hall. He attended 
night classes at Suffolk Law School, 
where he received his degree at age for¬ 
ty in 1915. “I think that much of my 
drive surely comes from my father — 
wanting to be someone, having an am¬ 
bition,” says Jones. 1 

Her mother, Caroline Dorinda, a 
talented and enterprising beautician, 
was Jones’ mentor and primary source 
of inspiration. Mother Jones flooded 
their home with fresh cut flowers and 
beautiful colors year round. And, as 
another source of income, she created 
hats which she, also, adorned quite 
well. My Mothers Hats , 1943, became 
the subject of one of Jones’ paintings. 

With the aid of four annual tuition 
scholarships (1919 — 1923), Jones 
worked assiduously throughout her 
high school years, receiving a diploma 
from the High School of Practical Arts 
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(HSPA). During those years, she also 
won a scholarship to the Boston Muse¬ 
um Vocational Drawing Class held at 
the museum. Jones has recalled her ex¬ 
periences quite vividly and proudly: 

I went there every day after high 
school classes which closed at 
two o clock. I used to take the 
long walk over Ruggles Street to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
on Huntington Avenue , where I 
worked in the vocational draw¬ 
ing classes until the end of the 
period at half past four. I made 
the museum my home , drawing 
from works until it closed. 2 

While at HSPA, she first addressed 
the concept of heritage. Apprenticed to 
Grace Ripley, a well-known costume de¬ 
signer and professor at the Rhode Is¬ 
land School of Design between 1919 
and 1923, the young Jones was em¬ 
ployed by Ripley Studios to assist in de¬ 
signing costumes for the Ted Shawn 
School of Dance and a branch of the 
Bragiotti School in Boston. She worked 
on Saturdays and after school, design¬ 
ing costumes and especially masks. 
Recalled the artist. “Very early I was in¬ 
troduced to Africa through creating the 
masks with the Ripley studios/’ 

Jones’ diligence and talent resulted 
in her admission to the prestigious 
School of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, where each year she won the cov¬ 
eted Susan Minot Lane Scholarship in 
Design. Here she studied design con¬ 
cepts, life drawing, and portraiture. 
The underpinnings of her long and 


productive career were grounded at 
this institution 3 and provided the 
framework for her drive toward excel¬ 
lence in years to come. The Museum 
School’s curriculum, based on the sys¬ 
tems of the European academies, 
helped provide the fundamentals and 
rigorous training required for launch¬ 
ing Jones’ noteworthy and illustrative 
career in the visual arts. Each student 
had to follow a prescribed course of 
study, drawing from antique casts four 
times a week, and working on freehand 
drawing and perspective three times a 
week. 

Jones followed this format under the 
guidance of regionally accomplished 
artists such as Anson Cross, Phillip 


Hale, Alice Morse, Henry Hunt Clark 
and other professors who gave her ex¬ 
cellent training in design and drawing. 
Her early charcoal drawings are sure 
and precise renderings. They further 
demonstrate Jones’ knowledge of form 
and anatomy and her ability to con¬ 
vincingly represent the weight and 
mass of the human figure. 

Jones graduated from the Museum 
School with honors in 1927. The cov¬ 
eted Nathaniel Thayer prize for excel¬ 
lence in design, awarded in her senior 
year, was confirmation of her achieve¬ 
ments and willingness to sustain high 
levels of quality and excellence in her 
pursuits. Because of her fervent desire 
to pursue a career as a designer, Jones 
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Venice , Italy - Summer 1938 

enrolled in evening classes at the Bos¬ 
ton Normal Art School (now the Mas¬ 
sachusetts College of Art), in 1926, re¬ 
ceiving a certificate in 1927. 4 That same 
year Jones won a scholarship to the 
Designers Art School of Boston where 
she continued graduate study with 
Ludwig Frank, internationally known 
designer of textiles. Jones expanded 
her knowledge in the industry by creat¬ 
ing designs for cretonnes and other 
fabric and textile patterns. These de¬ 
signs were sold across the United 
States. Jones recently recalled . . . 

I took my portfolio to the F.A. 

Foster Company in Boston and 

the Schumacher Company in 


New York City. I would submit 
some twelve designs from which 
two or three would be selected, 
purchased, reproduced, and sold 
all over the country. At that time, 

I realized that my name was nev¬ 
er published with the designs. 5 

Although it was standard for textile 
designers to be anonymous, Jones had 
a fervent desire to be known for her 
work. 

I wanted my name to go down in 
history. For this to happen, I re¬ 
alized that I would have to be¬ 
come a painter. And so it was 
that I turned immediately to 
painting. 6 


Joining the Academic World 

Consumed with love for her work, 
Jones became dedicated to realizing 
the potential of her talent. She contin¬ 
ued graduate study during the summer 
at Harvard University (1928) with the 
anticipation of beginning her profes¬ 
sional life as an assistant at the Boston 
Museum School. She felt competent 
and qualified to compete with the best. 
Jones applied for a position as an as¬ 
sistant at the Museum School with 
Henry Hunt Clark, Director of the De¬ 
sign program. However, as there were i 
no positions available in 1928, 

. . . Clark mentioned I should 
probably think of going south to 
help my people. Well, that was a 
rather shocking response be¬ 
cause in Boston we didn't know 
too much about the south. We 
knew about Fisk and the singing 
groups , and a little bit about 
Tuskegee. We did not think too 
much of the schools in the south, 
so to think of sending me after 
all of my exposure in Boston 
down south , was a little bit em¬ 
barrassing. 7 

Instead, Jones considered a teaching 
position at Howard University in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., based upon the recommen¬ 
dation of William Leo Hansberry, the 
noted scholar and professor of African 
History at the University, and applied 
to the newly founded Department of 
Art. 
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... I sent my application to the 
School of Engineering and Ar¬ 
chitecture where the Art Depart¬ 
ment was located. I received a re¬ 
sponse that I was being consid¬ 
ered. But a letter came later 
saying that they had decided to 
hire James A. Porter , who was a 
recent graduate of the depart¬ 
ment. 8 

Jones was assured, however, that 
when another position became avail¬ 
able, she would be given first consider¬ 
ation. 

About the same time Charlotte Haw¬ 
kins Brown, an outstanding educator 
lecturing to college youth in Boston, 
emphasized the need for African- 
American men and women to take 
their talents to the youth in the south. 
Once again, Jones was awakened by a 
challenge of the need for her presence 
outside of New England. With this dec¬ 
laration by Brown, Jones could no 
longer ignore the "go south" directive, 
and she followed through on this occa¬ 
sion. Although thought to be too young 
and inexperienced, Jones was hired by 
Charlotte Brown to develop the art de¬ 
partment at the Palmer Memorial In¬ 
stitute, one of the nation’s first prepara¬ 
tory schools for African-Americans, in 
Sedalia, North Carolina. Jones estab¬ 
lished the curriculum, served as chair¬ 
person of the department, and provid¬ 
ed instruction to a small, eager class. At 
the Institute Jones wore several hats, 
for she also taught dancing, coached 
the basketball team, and played piano 
for Sunday morning services. 


James Vernon Herring, scholar, edu¬ 
cator, and administrator, was the foun¬ 
der and head of the Department of Art 
at Howard University. He was also well 
known across the United States for his 
lectures with the College Art Associa¬ 
tion and at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. Jones invited 
Herring to lecture at the Palmer Me¬ 
morial Institute in the spring of 1930. 
Once there, he was impressed by the 
quality of the students’ work on exhibi¬ 
tion from her classes. As a direct result 
of this experience. Herring recruited 
her to serve as instructor of design at 
Howard. 

Lois Jones joined the faculty in 1930 
as a young energetic professional. She 
remained there until her retirement in 
1977. At Howard, Jones teamed up with 
James A. Porter, noted historian, emi¬ 
nent scholar, and accomplished painter 
and James Lesesne Wells, the "Dean" 
of African-American printmakers. To¬ 
gether they comprised the Department 
of Art and forged a unique curriculum 
among historically black colleges and 
universities. 

As professor of design and water- 
color painting, Jones touched the lives 
of numerous young artists, many of 
whom indirectly impacted on American 
art through their careers as teachers in 
the arts, or as professionals in both 
the public and private sector. David 
Driskell, Elizabeth Catlett, Lou 
Stovall, Starmanda Bullock, Granville 
Woodson, Leo Robinson, Delilah 
Pierce, and this author, among others, 
have achieved both national and inter¬ 
national acclaim. They too are consid¬ 


ered major contributors to the currents 
and trends of contemporary American 
expressions. 

Development of Interest In 
African Art 

During the summer of 1934 Jones 
matriculated at Columbia University 
in New York. Here she returned to the 
study of various African masks. She 
undertook a broad study of the masks 
of non-western cultures, including 
American Indians and Eskimos in addi¬ 
tion to African ethnic groups. During 
her period of study at Columbia, she 
met the African dancer Assadat 
DeFora, who directed a troupe of 
dancers in New York. 

It was through her friendship with 
DeFora, and her meeting with Haitian, 
Louis Vergniaud Pierre-Noel, also a 
student at Columbia (who later be¬ 
came her husband), that her 
interest in African culture became 
heightened. Jones designed the masks 
for the dancers of DeFora’s company. 
She attended the rehearsals in order to 
coordinate the costumes with the 
movement and rhythms demonstrated 
by the dancers. Early interest in and 
appreciation for her ancestral heritage 
are clearly illustrated by Ascent of Ethi¬ 
opia, 1932, Africa , 1935, and Les 
Fetiches , 1938, done around this period. 

When Jones left for France in Sep¬ 
tember, 1937, Carter G. Woodson, edu¬ 
cator, historian, author, and founder of 
the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, contracted the artist 
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Paris, France — 1947 


to illustrate his African Heroes and 
Heroines. Jones completed this lengthy 
assignment, a book on Africa’s kings 
and queens from antiquity through the 
twentieth century, while enrolled in 
Lalau’s illustration course at the 
Academie in Paris. A total of thirty 
works were completed and published in 
Woodson’s book of 1939. 

France 

Jones’ first sabbatical in 1937 was 
spent in Paris, at the Academie Julian. 
France had been an attraction for her 
since her formative years in Boston. 
Even more profound was the advice re¬ 
ceived from Meta Warrick Fuller, 


famed African-American sculptor of 
Framingham, Massachusetts, and Harry 
T. Burleigh, musician and composer of 
Negro spirituals, whom she met on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard during 
summer retreats. Fuller and Burleigh 
had enjoyed a modicum of success in 
France. As kindred spirits in the arts, 
they both advised Jones that if she 
wanted to find her niche in the art 
world, she, too, had to travel to Paris 
for professional recognition. 

With the aid of a General Education 
Board Fellowship, Jones sailed for 
France on the S.S. Normandie on Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1937. By choosing the 
Academie Julian for extended study, 
she was continuing a long tradition of 
American artists who had selected Eu¬ 
ropean ateliers. Most Americans (both 
black and white) who went to Paris 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts or 
the Academie Julian, working under 
the leading painters of the day. The im¬ 
pressive listing of alumni included her 
instructors from the Boston Museum 
School of Fine Arts. More importantly, 
the reputation of the famed Henry O. 
Tanner, who had studied at the 
Academie Julian during the 1890s, 
served as added incentive in determin¬ 
ing her selection. She had hoped that 
Tanner would provide professional 
and personal guidance during her ten¬ 
ure in Paris. Unfortunately, this planned 
projection of her study tour would not be 
realized, for Tanner died May 25, a few 
months before her arrival. 

Guided by the same optimistic spirit 
with which she carried on her work in 
formative years, and with the same in¬ 


telligent devotion, Jones took up her 
studies at the Academie in the studios 
of Montezin, Berges, Lalau, and Ad¬ 
ler. 9 For an entire year, she worked 
with passionate dedication. Her studio 
in Montparnasse and her classes at the 
Academie Julian were an extension of 
each other. 10 

Jones’ initial trip to Paris clearly 
marked a shift in her career from that 
of designer, illustrator, and teacher, to 
that of a painter of great power and di¬ 
rectness. Paris was the spawning 
ground for these changes. The experi¬ 
ence became her raison d’etre and it al¬ 
lowed her, as Jones said “to be shackle 
free, to create and be myself.” 

Painting in plein air (outdoors) was 
customary for Parisian artists, particu¬ 
larly after the mid-nineteenth century. 
Many of Jones’ works from the year of 
study and creativity were executed on 
location. It was during one of her 
painting exercises on the Seine that 
Jones met Emile Bernard, the father of 
French symbolist painting. He provid¬ 
ed words of encouragement and con¬ 
structive criticism for her works, and a 
place to retire her canvases and paints 
at the end of the day. They became very 
good friends. Albert Smith, an African- 
American artist in Paris, also became a 
lasting acquaintance and confidant of 
Jones during her stay and after her re¬ 
turn to the United States. She began to 
use oil more often and temporarily set 
aside her use of watercolor. Works 
from this period reveal that she ab¬ 
sorbed the aesthetic language of the 
prevailing style (Impressionism) at the 
Academie as she applied her talents to 
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the French landscape, still lifes, por¬ 
traits, and creative compositions. 

Towards the end of the year, Jones 
had made such progress that friends 
and instructors alike urged her to sub¬ 
mit paintings to the annual Salon de 
Printemps of the Societe des Artistes 
Frangais. Les Pommes Vertes , 1938 
and La Cuisine dans l'Atelier de 1Ar¬ 
tiste, 1938, were accepted and hung, 
and later critiqued quite favorably in 
the French periodical, Les Beaux-Arts. 
Although her works of this era reveal a 
commitment to the organizing princi¬ 
ples and preferred palette of the Im¬ 
pressionists and Post-Impressionists, 
her works were personal interpreta¬ 
tions, not imitations of those French 
artists. As James Porter, scholar, histo¬ 
rian, and author of Modern Negro Art 
observed: 

Thus far her painting has been 
in the tradition , but not in the 
imitation of Cezanne . . . Miss 
Jones wishes to confirm Ce¬ 
zanne but at the same time to 
add an original note of her own . 

. . She has a commanding brush 
that does not allow a nuance of 
the poetry to escape. Sensuous 
color delicately adjusted to mood 
indicates the artistic percep¬ 
tiveness of this young woman. 11 

After her experience in France, 
Jones traveled throughout Italy in the 
summer of 1938, studying the architec¬ 
ture of the area and visiting museums 
and galleries. Ever conscious of 
strengthening her skills and augment¬ 


ing her vast reservoir of rich memories, 
she continued to chronicle her travels 
with paint on canvas. 

Return to America and the 
“Locke Period” 

Soon after her return to the United 
States, Jones exhibited at the Robert 
Vose Galleries in Boston (1939). Her 
work received high praise and first rate 
critical opinion. Her reputation grew 
as she exhibited throughout the United 
States, showing at the Chicago Exposi¬ 
tion of 1940; the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C., 1941; The Na¬ 
tional Academy of Design in New 
York, 1942 and 1944; and the Balti¬ 
more Museum of Art, 1944 and 1948. 
During the forties, Jones continued to 
spend her summers at Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard, where she had escaped city life 
for the daisies, buttercups, clean air, 
and ocean waters since her childhood. 

Not long after her return from 
France, she met Alain Locke, Rhodes 
scholar, poet laureate of the New Ne¬ 
gro Movement, and head of the Philos¬ 
ophy Department at Howard Universi¬ 
ty. He congratulated her on her success 
abroad, and told her of his plans to in¬ 
clude one of her Parisian street scenes. 
Rue Norvins , Montmartre , 1938, in his 
forthcoming book. The Negro in Art. 
He strongly encouraged her to re-eval¬ 
uate her subjects and take her own her¬ 
itage more seriously. An early advocate 
of black consciousness, Locke was 
then perhaps the most influential voice 
on art in the African-American com¬ 


munity. In 1939 he wrote that “we ex¬ 
pect from the Negro artist a vigorous 
and intimate documentation of Negro 
life itself.” 12 

The Negro artist doubly sensi¬ 
tive as an artist and as an op¬ 
pressed personality , has often 
shied off from his richest pasture 
at the slightest suspicion of a 
Ghetto gate ... Yet after pardon¬ 
able and often profitable wan¬ 
derings afield for experience and 
freedom's sake , the Negro artist 
like all good artists , must and 
will eventually come home to the 
materials he sees most and un¬ 
derstands best. 13 

Jones’ response to Locke’s challenge 
produced works such as Jennie , 1943, 
The Pink Table Cloth , 1944, Medita¬ 
tion (Mob Victim ), 1944, and others 
with a similar theme. The artist refers 
to the 1940s as her “Locke period.” 

Marriage and Haiti 

When Lois Jones married the noted 
Haitian graphic artist and designer 
Louis Vergniaud Pierre-Noel in 1953, 
both her life and her art were trans¬ 
formed. Having met in 1934, the couple 
at first continued their relationship 
through correspondence after summer 
school at Columbia. But they lost con¬ 
tact with each other and did not meet 
again until 1953 when Pierre was visit¬ 
ing Washington, D.C. After a brief re¬ 
union and courtship they were married 
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Lois and husband , artist Vergniaud Pierre-Noel 


in Cabris, France, August 18, 1953. 

Combining an invitation from the 
Haitian government to serve as a guest 
instructor at the Centre d’Art and the 
Foyer des Arts Plastiques with person¬ 
al plans, Lois and Pierre honey¬ 
mooned in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. The 
experience was the beginning of a new 
way of seeing, and it profoundly 
affected her art and her life. From her 
first visit, she “fell increasingly in love 
with Haiti and its people.” Jones had 
personal contacts with many of the 
now famous Haitian painters and 
sculptors, both young and old. She dis¬ 
covered a variety of individualized ex¬ 
pressions of indigenous themes and 
personal styles, all of which grew out of 


the life that Haitians lived daily. 

Regular trips to Haiti between 1954 
and 1961 expanded her vision and the 
artistic transition was soon to follow. 
Paintings from her first years, such as 
Peasant Girl 1954, and Eglise Saint- 
Joseph , 1954, explored the picturesque 
elements of the marketplace and its 
people. Although the essence of Eu¬ 
rope was at the beginning very much 
apparent in her works, the palette and 
the formal organization of her paint¬ 
ings gradually evolved into a brilliantly 
spirited style that was fresh, energeti¬ 
cally fluent and highly individualized. 
The new style signaled clearly that a 
European stylistic representation did 
not yield the exuberance so vitally 


needed in expressing the vigor found 
in this African-oriented culture. The 
language of Impressionism, which had 
successfully worked for Lois Jones be¬ 
fore, was now passe. 

New Techniques 

Responding to her new environ¬ 
ment, Jones’ work in the 1960s drew 
more upon her knowledge of design 
techniques and her passion for color. 
Excited by the change, she was able to 
synthesize the diverse religious and rit¬ 
ualistic elements of Haitian life and 
culture. Vendeuses de Tissus , 1961, and 
Marche Haiti 1963, were harbingers of 
the artist’s return to abstract, design- 
oriented compositions, and away from 
the traditional representation of pre¬ 
vious decades. They illustrated a more 
expressive, colorful, hard-edge style 
that fused abstraction with decorative 
patternizations and naturalism. These 
were the characteristics which asserted 
themselves more profoundly in the 
decade of the 1970s as Lois Jones re¬ 
kindled a relationship with Africa and 
a variation of the African theme 
through the Haitian culture. 

Africa Sojourn 

In 1969, Jones received a grant from 
Howard University to conduct re¬ 
search in Africa. Between that April 
and the following July, she compiled 
biographical material on African ar¬ 
tists, photographing works of art, con- 
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At the White House - 1980 (pictured 
left to right, James L. Wells (seated), 
Lois M. Jones (standing), Margaret 
Burroughs, Richmond Barthe, Pres¬ 
ident Jimmy Carter). 

ducting interviews, and visiting muse¬ 
ums in eleven countries. 14 The project 
yielded an extensive slide collection 
and archival material, which was pres¬ 
ented to the university. Because of the 
black arts movement underway in the 
United States, she was asked by the 
United States Information Service to 
lecture on African-American art and 
artists. As an inspiring “cultural am¬ 
bassador”, Jones was responsible for 
recruiting many of the African artists 
who subsequently came to the United 
States to study at Howard University. 
Moreover, the culture and the arts of 


Africa had made such an indelible im¬ 
pression on her own life and works 
that we still observe their residual pow¬ 
er today. Jones acknowledged that her 
trip to Africa . . . 

... proved to be a revelation and a 
rich experience. I was privileged 
to see our ancestral arts in their 
settings and in the museums and 
galleries, and to visit the studios 
of leading contemporary African 
artists. The trip provided me an 
opportunity to get a clearer pic¬ 
ture of the various ways in which 
African art has influenced the 
works of Afro-American artists. 
My work reflects the powerful in¬ 
fluence of this close association. 

By combining the motifs from 
various regions of Africa, I try to 
explore on canvas a sense of an 
underlying unity of all of Africa. 

Some of my works bearing a 
strong African influence have 
actually been painted in my stu¬ 
dio in Haiti, because for me Hai¬ 
ti is Africa. Haiti marvelously 
expresses the ties, links, and 
roots of Mother Africa. I feel that 
Africa, Black America, and Haiti 
are one. 15 

The effect of this impact began im¬ 
mediately after the artist returned to 
Washington, D.C. Four works, com¬ 
pleted in 1971, drew upon African 
societies and their sculptural products: 
Magic of Nigeria, Homage to Oshogbo, 
Moon Masque and Dahomey. Al¬ 


though the compositions were stylized, 
the sculptural antecedents were quite 
clear in these works. A consummate 
colorist, Jones’ own feelings and 
choices for color governed the direc¬ 
tion of each composition. 

During the mid 1970s and into the 
decade of the 1980s, Jones retained a 
provocative, continuing interest in Af¬ 
rica. Undoubtedly this was partially 
due to the African-American’s quest 
for cultural identity. The black cultural 
movement of these years was more 
profound and widespread than that 
which occurred during the so-called 
New Negro Movement or Harlem Re¬ 
naissance. 

Even though the movement lost 
some of its fervor and momentum at 
the closing of the 1970s, Jones held 
onto her personal credo and aesthetic 
criteria. She continued to draw from 
Africa as a source of inspiration during 
the decade of the 1980s as evidenced in 
Damballah, 1980, Symbols d'Afrique I, 
1982, Deux Coiffeurs d'Afrique, 1982 
and Symbols d’ Afrique II, 1983. 

Coming Full Circle 

In the summer of 1989, Lois Jones 
made her way back to France, to that 
lovely area around Grasse and Cabris, 
to renew the sinews of an earlier era 
and a favored mielieu. The works that 
resulted, Cabris, Alpes - Maritimes, 
France, La Route Claviers, Le Chateau 
neufde Grasse, Sur Les Toit de Cabris, 
and La Route a Sperecedes, represent a 
period of yesteryear. Reminiscent of the 
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Impressionist/Post Impressionist style 
abandoned by Jones more than thirty 
years earlier, these paintings summari¬ 
ly illustrate her continued fascination 
with nature and her desire to capture 
the fleeting beauty of place. 

The question as to whether or not 
she could go back ..to an earlier style 
and be successful, “complete a circle in 
my career,” can be best answered by 
the paintings themselves. These com¬ 
positions contain the undeniable ele¬ 
ments which have always character¬ 
ized the oeuvre of Lois Mailou Jones; 
technical virtuosity, consummate skill 
versatility, elegance, vitality, structure, 
design, and clarion color. Hers is a 
great talent, carefully nutured through 
hard work and enhanced by her sheer 
love of art. She is also an artist who has 
devoted her life and career to seeking 
out what she considers artistic and 
beautiful. From the most banal scenes 
to the most exotic subjects, Lois Jones 
has been able to extract something of 
beauty, and through her skills as an ar¬ 
tist, to express this beauty to others. 

The history of American art is abun¬ 
dantly richer because of the visual 
transcriptions Lois Mailou Jones has 
contributed to its vast reservoir of mas¬ 
terpieces. As observers of her global vi¬ 
sion, we are privileged to share a view 
of her cosmopolitan world. 

Tritobia H. Benjamin 

Guest Curator 


Notes 

] A series of interviews with Lois Mailou 
Jones (LMJ) were conducted in September, 
October and November, 1986 at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Massachusetts and Washington, 
D.C. 

interview with LMJ, Martha’s Vineyard, 
September 26, 1986. 

3 Founded in 1877, the Museum School of¬ 
fered a thorough academic training for the 
first time in Boston. Prior to its opening, 
regular formal art training was available in 
only two American cities: The Pennsylva¬ 
nia Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadel¬ 
phia, founded in 1805, and the National 
Academy of Design in New York, founded 
in 1826. 

4 The Normal Art School (now Massachu¬ 
setts College of Art) was established in 1873 
to offer art programs to school teachers, but 
soon expanded its courses to include train¬ 
ing for artists. Trevor Fairbrother, “Paint¬ 
ing in Boston, 1870 - 1930,” in The 
Bostonians: Painters of an Elegant Age , 
1870 - 1930 (Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 
1986), p. 43. Lois Jones received an honora¬ 
ry doctorate in the Fine Arts from this in¬ 
stitution in 1986. 

interview with LMJ, Washington, D.C., Oc¬ 
tober 29, 1986. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 James A. Porter, Foreword, in Lois Mailou 
Jones: Peintures 1937 - 1951 (Tourcoing, 
Fr.: Presses Georges Frere, 1952), p. 11. 

10 Ibid. 


1 Tames A. Porter, Modern Negro Art (New 
York: Dryden, [1943] 1969), p. 125. 

12 Alain Locke, Foreword, Contemporary 
Negro Art (Baltimore: Baltimore Museum 
of Art, February 3-19, 1939) n. pag. 


13 Ibid. 

14 The eleven African countries visited were 
Sudan, Kenya, Ethiopia, Congo, Nigeria, 
Ghana, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Sierra Leone, 
Senegal and Dahomey. 

15 Interview with LMJ, Washington, D.C., 
November 1, 1986. 
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American Embassy, 

Luxembourg 

Atlanta University Permanent 
Collection, Atlanta, Georgia 

Barnett-Aden Collection, 

Bocar Raton, Florida 

Bethune Museum and Archives, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Brooklyn Museum, 

New York 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, 

Washington, D.C. 

Fisk University, 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Galerie Internationale, 

New York 

High School of Practical Arts, 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Howard University Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


Johnson Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

International Fair Gallery, 

Ismir, Turkey 

Metropolitan Museum, 

[Lila Acheson Wallace Wing], 
New York 

National Palace, 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

National Portrait Gallery, 
Washington. D.C. 

The Phillips Collection, 

Washington, D.C. 

Retreat for Foreign Missionaries, 
Washington, D.C. 

Rosenwald Foundation, 

Chicago, Illinois 

The Schomburg Center for Research 
in Black Culture, 

The New York Public Library, 
New York 

The Studio Museum in Harlem, 

New York 


Taylor Gallery, A and T College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

University of the District of Columbia 
Permanent Collection, 
Washington, D.C. 

Walker Art Museum, 

Bowdoin College, Maine 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
Museum, 

Washington, D.C. 
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Pecheurs sur la Seine, Paris , 1937 
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Meditation (Mob Victim), 1944 
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Ville d’Houdain , France , 1951 
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Eglise Saint Joseph (Croix Bassale) Haiti , 1954 
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Marche Haiti , 1963 
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Across The Sound, Menemsha, Massachusetts, 1980 
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Symbols d’Afrique II, 1983 
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Haiti - Demain? (Haiti-Tomorrow?), 1987 
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Chronology 

(Prepared by Tritobia H. Benjamin) 


1905 

Born November 3 to Thomas Vreeland and Carolyn 
Dorinda (nee Adams) Jones in Boston, Massachusetts. 

1919-1923 

Attended High School of Practical Arts, Boston. Art Editor 
of School Magazine, The Shuttle , Met Meta Warrick Fuller, 
sculptor, on Martha’s Vineyard Island. Inspired by her ca¬ 
reer and advised to pursue goals as an artist. 

Attended Boston Museum Vocational Drawing Class after 
school and on Saturdays on scholarship. 

Apprenticed with Grace Ripley Studios of Boston; Created 
costume and stage designs for the Repertory Theater and 
Ted Shawn School. 

1923 

Graduated from High School of Practical Arts. Inspired by 
reputation of Henry O. Tanner, famed African-American ar¬ 
tist in Paris. 

First solo exhibition (age 17) held in the garden of Mrs. 
Henry A. Ritter’s home. Vineyard Haven, Martha’s Vineyard 
Island, Massachusetts during summer vacation. 

1923-1927 

Admitted to Boston Museum School of Fine Arts. Recipient 
of Susan Minot Lane Scholarship for four years as design 
major; studied with Henry Hunt Clark, Anson Cross, Alice 
Morse and Philip L. Hale. Received Nathaniel Thayer prize 
for excellence in design (senior year). 

Met Harry T. Burleigh, musician/composer of Negro spiritu¬ 
als and Jonas Lie, President of the National Academy of De¬ 
sign, Martha’s Vineyard. Both extended encouragement and 
support to young artist. 
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1926- 1927 

Enrolled in evening classes at the Boston Normal Art 
School (now Massachusetts College of Art). 

1926 

Awarded prize for the most artistic design for costumes in 
rayon by judges at the Shephard Stores and Rayon Institute 
of America. Best original design of a dress to be made of rayon. 

1927 

Received diploma as design major, Boston Museum School 
of Fine Arts and certificate from Boston Normal Art School. 

Exhibited designs for textiles and fabric patterns at La 
Boheme Tea Room, 216 W. 136th Street, New York under 
sponsorship of Mrs. J. Mardo Brown. 

1927- 1928 

Pursued graduate study at the Designers Art School of Bos¬ 
ton on scholarship; studied with Ludwig Frank; was free¬ 
lance textile designer for F.A. Foster and Company, Boston 
and Schumacher and Company, New York. Attended sum¬ 
mer session at Harvard University (1928). 

1928- 1930 

Invited by Charlotte Hawkins Brown to develop art depart¬ 
ment at Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, North Carolina. 

Taught summer school at A & T College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

1930 

Recruited by James V. Herring, Head, Department of Art, 
Howard University; joined Howard staff August 2, at the be¬ 
ginning of the autumn quarter. 

Taught Children’s Art Workshop, Southeast House, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Received Honorable Mention for exhibition of “Negro 
Youth," 1929, charcoal in 1930 Harmon Foundation Exhibi¬ 
tion. 
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1931 

Began working with Carter G. Woodson as freelance illus¬ 
trator for the Negro History Bulletin. 

Exhibited at Corcoran Gallery of Art Biennial, (also 1938); 
Harmon Foundation. 

1932 

Exhibited at Howard University Gallery of Art (through 
1944). 

1934 

Solo Exhibition at Shaw Junior High School, Washington, 
D.C. 

College Art Association Traveling Exhibition. 

Exhibited at Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts (1935, 
1936). 

1935 

Illustrated The Picture Poetry Book by Gertrude Parthenia 
McBrown, Associated Publishers, Washington, D.C. 

Solo Exhibition, Hampton University, Virgina, Founder’s 
Day. 

Exhibited at Harmon Foundation. 

1936 

Joint Exhibition with James L. Wells, Washington, D.C. 
Public Library. 

Exhibited at Texas Centennial, Hall of Negro Life, Houston. 

1937 

Solo Exhibition, Howard University Gallery of Art. 
1937-1938 

Received General Education Board Fellowship for study at 
Academie Julian in Paris. Sailed on S.S. Normandie, Sep¬ 
tember 1. Bon Voyage party included Arthur Schomburg 
and Carter G. Woodson. 
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Studied with Joseph Berges, Jules Adler, G. Maury, Pierre 
Montezin and Lalau at Academie Julian. 

Rented studio/apartment at 23 Rue Campagne Premiere, 
Paris. Established life-long relationship with Celine Tabary. 

Met Emile Bernard, father of French Symbolist painting. 

Begin friendship with Albert Smith, African-American ex¬ 
patriate artist residing in Paris. 

1938 

Exhibited at the Salon des Artistes Fran^ais, Grand-Palais; 
Salon des Independants; Galerie de Paris, and Galerie Jean 
Charpentier. 

Studied in Italy with aid of second General Education 
Board Fellowship (summer). 

Returned to Howard University as instructor in design and 
watercolor painting (fall). 

Exhibited at Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts (also 
1939). 

1939 

Solo Exhibition, Vose Galleries, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Illustrated African Heroes and Heroines by Carter G. 
Woodson. 

1940 

Solo Exhibition, Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Exhibited in American Negro Exhibition, Chicago, Illinois; 
National Museum of Art, Washington, D.C. 

1941 

Robert Woods Bliss Landscape Prize for Oil Painting, 
Indian Shops , Gay Head , Massachusetts. Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Exhibited at Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C. (also 

1942 and 1943); Seattle Museum of Art. 
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1942 

Second Prize Purchase Award for Watercolor Painting, Old 
House Near Frederick Virginia ., Atlanta University Annuals. 

Exhibited at National Academy of Design, New York, (also 
1944, 1960, 1964 and 1969). 

1943 

Exhibited at Barnett-Aden Gallery, Washington, D.C., Insti¬ 
tute of Modern Art, Boston, Massachusetts. 

1944 

Exhibited at Baltimore Museum (and in 1948); David Porter 
Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1945 

Directed Saturday morning art class for children with 
Celine Tabary at Lois Jones Studios. 

Received A.B. Degree in Art Education (magna cum laude) 
Howard University. 

Spent summer in France (June-September). Shared studio 
with Celine Tabary. Visited Matisse country in Southern 
France. 

1946 

Solo Exhibition at Barnett-Aden Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

One of twelve “Women of 1946 Award", National Council of 
Negro Women. 

1947 

Solo Exhibition at Lincoln University, Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania. 

First Award for Oil Painting, Ville dHoudain , Pas-de- 
Calais , France , National Museum of Art, Washington, D.C. 

1948 

Solo Exhibition at the Whyte Gallery and Howard Universi¬ 
ty Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
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1949 

Received the John Hope Prize for the Best Landscape, Ville 
dHoudain , Pas-de-Calais , France , Atlanta University. 

Received Oil Painting Award, Petite Ville en Hautes- 
Pyrenees , Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

1950 

Exhibited at ACA Gallery, New York; Grand Central Art 
Galleries, New York, (also 1955). 

1951 

Exhibited at Corcoran Gallery of Art Biennial, Washington, 
D.C. (also 1953, and 1955). 

1952 

Awarded First Prize for Watercolor Painting, Impasse de 
POratorie , Grasse , France , Atlanta University. 

Exhibited at American University, Washington, D.C. 

1953 

Married Louis Vergniaud Pierre-Noel, well known Haitian 
artist, in Cabris, France (August 8). 

Received Oil Painting Award, Coin de la Place Maubert , 
Paris , Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

1954 

Was guest professor at Centre d’Art and Foyer des Arts 
Plastiques, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. Invited by Haitian govern¬ 
ment to paint landscape and people. 

Awarded the Diplome et Decoration de l’Order National 
Honneur et Merite au Grade de Chevalier by government of 
Haiti. 

Became first African-American elected to membership in 
the Society of Washington Artists. 


Solo Exhibition at the Centre d’Art, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
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1955 

Solo Exhibition at Pan American Union Building, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Unveiled commissioned portraits of President 
and Mrs. Magloire, President and First Lady of Haiti, in 
honor of their official visit to the United States as guests of 
President Dwight Eisenhower. 

Received Popular Prize Award, Egyptian Heritage , Atlanta 
University. 

1957 

Received Pyramid Club Meritorious Award for Achieve¬ 
ment in Art, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

1958 

Received First Luban Watercolor Award, Barques de 
pecheurs , Haiti Marion Art Center, Marion, Massachusetts. 

Received award for design of publication Void Haiti 
Meade Papers Inc., Dayton Ohio. 

1960 

Received First Award for Watercolor Painting, Voodoo 
Worshippers , Haiti Atlanta University. 

Received First Award for Oil Painting, Fishing Smacks , 
Menemsha , National Museum of Art, Washington, D.C. 

1961 

Solo Exhibition, Galerie Internationale, New York. 

1962 

Initiated and implemented the first Howard University stu¬ 
dents tour of France, including a three-week study period at 
the Academie de la Grande Chaumiere, Paris, (July 12 - 
August 20). 

Awarded certificate by the Academie de la Grande 
Chaumiere, Paris. 

Elected Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, London. 
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Received Franz Bader Award for Oil Painting, Peasants on 
Parade , 69th Annual Exhibition of the Washington Society 
of Artists, National Museum of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Exhibited at the Rhodes National Gallery, Zimbabwe. 

1963 

Exhibited at Boston Museum School of Fine Arts. 

Traveled to six European countries (summer). 

1964-1966 

Painted in Haiti and France (summer). 

1965 

Led Howard University faculty and student tour of Europe 
(summer) 

1966 

Solo Exhibition Galerie Soulanges, Paris. 

Exhibited at Salon des Artistes Frangais, Grand-Palais, Paris. 

1967 

Conducted a 5-week Tour Around the World for Howard 
University alumni (summer). 

Solo Exhibition, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Exhibited at Oakland Museum, California; City University 
of New York. 

1968 

Exhibited at The Art Club, Washington, D.C. (annually 
through 1976). 

Awarded a Howard University research grant for “The 
Black Visual Arts” to conduct interviews and document in 
photographs/slides the works of contemporary Haitian ar¬ 
tists (paintings, sculpture and ceramics). 


Solo Exhibitions at the Galerie Internationale, New York; 
Smith-Mason Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.; Association 
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for the Presentation and Preservation of the Arts, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. (Retrospective). 

1969- 1970 

Awarded a second Howard University research grant to con¬ 
tinue work on project “The Black Visual Arts,” documenting 
important contemporary artists in Africa and the United 
States. Traveled to eleven countries between April - July 
(1970). 

At the invitation of USIS lectured on African-American art 
in Ethiopia, Kenya, Congo-Kinshasa, Nigeria, Ghana, Libe¬ 
ria, Sierra Leone, and Senegal. 

Returned to Howard University. Lectured on contemporary 
African Art at Howard and other universities and colleges 
around the country. 

Report on recent study of Contemporary African Art pub¬ 
lished by the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Inc., Washington, D.C., November, 1970. 

1970- 1971 

Continued research on “The Black Visual Arts” project. Col¬ 
lect data on African-American artists. 

Research grant completed, with collection of over 1000 
slides of works of art by Haitian, African, and African- 
American artists and their biographies (deposited w/ Ar¬ 
chives), September 30, 1971. 

Exhibited at Howard University Gallery of Art, Faculty Ex¬ 
hibitions Annually (1970-1989). 

Exhibited at National Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, 
D.C.; National Portrait Gallery, Washington, D.C.; New Jer¬ 
sey State Museum, Trenton; and. Museum of Fine Arts, Bos¬ 
ton (also 1972, 1975, 1976). 

1972 

Solo Exhibition, Retrospective: “40 Years of Painting, 1932— 
1972”, Howard University Gallery of Art (March 31-April). 
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Traveled to Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, 
Zaire, Nigeria, Dahomey, and Ghana (July 2-August 9). 

Traveled to Paris and Cannes, France, (August). 

Received Alain Locke Award, Cleveland University. 

Honorary Membership in D.C. Art Association. 

Exhibited at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; Rainbow Sign 
Inc., Berkeley, California; Scripps College, Claremount, 
California; Southern University of Illinois; Studio Museum 
in Harlem; National Portrait Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1973-1974 

Received Howard University. Research Grant to study 
“Women Artists of the Caribbean and Afro-American Artists.” 

Solo Exhibition, (Retrospective: “Reflective Moments”), Bos¬ 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts, (Maxell 11- 
April 15). 

Awarded Honorary Ph.D. degree, Colorado State 
Christian College. 

Received Diploma Award, from The World's Who's Who of 
Women , Cambridge, England. 

Selected as Distinguished Alumnus by the Board of Trustees 
of the Alumni Association, School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, (March 27). 

Cited as “An Important and Valuable Human Resource of the 
United States,” by the American Bicentennial Research Insti¬ 
tute (November 30). 

Received Certificate of Award for Outstanding Achievement in 
Art, XI Omega Chapter, Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority. 

Exhibited at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire; 
Represented in Art in Embassies Program, Dar-es-Salam, 
Tanzania; Massachusetts College of Art Boston. 


1975 

Received Howard University Fine Arts Faculty Award for Ex¬ 
cellence in Teaching (1974-1975). 

Exhibited at Corcoran Gallery of Art., Washington, D.C. 

1976 

Traveled to Haiti to update research project on contemporary 
art in Haiti. Juror, “Paintings by Haitian Artists” sponsored by 
Nader Gallery of Art at formal opening, 

August 19. 

Howard University delegate to the 70th anniversary celebra¬ 
tion of President Leopold Sedar Senghor, Dakar, Senegal. Pre¬ 
sented a paper, “The Influence of Africa on Afro-American 
Art.” Presented her Portrait of Leopold Sedar Senghor to the 
President of Senegal. 

Second Annual Edward Mitchell Bannister Award for Great 
Contribution to American and Afro-American Art, nominated 
by the National Center of Afro-American Artists, Boston, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

“Six Distinguished Women Artists,” Brooklyn Museum, New 
York. 

“Outstanding Achievement in the Arts,” Cinque Gallery, New 
York. 

Exhibited at Los Angeles County Museum (“Two Centuries 
of Black American Art”, traveled through 1977). 

1977 

Invited as guest artist to Festival of Art and Culture 
(FESTAC) in Nigeria (February 1-13). Moon Masque ex¬ 
hibited in the USA Zone in Lagos National Theatre Gallery. 

Designed stained glass window honoring Founders of Al¬ 
pha Kappa Alpha Sorority, Andrew Rankin Memorial 
Chapel, Howard University, (Dedicated January 14, 1977). 

Exhibited at The Brooklyn Museum; High Museum, Atlan¬ 
ta; San Jose Museum of Art, California. 
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Retired as Professor Emerita from Howard University, May. 

1978 

Received Award of Appreciation, Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History. 

Received Howard University Alumni Achievement Award. 

1979 

Solo Exhibition, Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C. 

1980 

Honored by President Jimmy Carter at the White House for 
Outstanding Achievement in the Arts. (One of ten African- 
American artists so honored on the occasion of the National 
Conference of Artists’ annual meeting, held in Washington, 
D.C., April 2.) 

1981 

Received Honorary Doctor of Humane Letters degree, Suf¬ 
folk University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

1982 

Death of Louis Vergniaud Pierre-Noel, April 27 

1983 

Film, “Lois Mailou Jones: Fifty Years of Painting,” prod¬ 
uced by Lois Mailou Jones and filmmaker Abiyi Ford of 
Howard University. 

Received Massachusetts House of Representatives citation 
in recognition of “her contribution, preservation, promo¬ 
tion, and development of the universality of art.” 

Received The Candace Award, National Coalition of 100 
Black Women, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Joint Exhibition, “Lois and Pierre: Two Master Artists,” The 
Museum of the National Center of Afro-American Artists, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts (1984, Pan American Health Organi¬ 
zation; 1985, Musee d'Art Haitien, Port-au-Prince, Haiti). 

Honored at Mayor’s Third Annual Art Awards, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 
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Exhibited at The Granary and Old Sculpin Gallery, Mar¬ 
tha’s Vineyard. 

1984 

“Lois Jones Day” declared in Washington, D.C. (July 29). 

Solo Exhibitions at The Bethune Museum and Archives , 
Washington, D.C. and Reynolds House Museum of Ameri¬ 
can Art, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Exhibited at the Emily Lowe Gallery, Hempstead, New 
York; Jamaica Arts Center, New York; Museum of African 
Art, Los Angeles; Bethune Museum and Archives , Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.; Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 

1985 

Solo Exhibition, University of Massachusetts, Harbor Gal¬ 
lery, Boston. 

Exhibited in Bellevue Art Museum’s traveling exhibition 
“Hidden Heritage”; Studio Museum in Harlem’s traveling 
exhibition “Tradition and Conflict”. 

1986 

Received Outstanding Achievement Award in the Visual 
Arts, Women’s Caucus for Art, Cooper Union, New York. 

Awarded Honorary Ph.D. in Fine Arts, Massachusetts Col¬ 
lege of Art, Boston. 

Solo Exhibition, Musee d’Art Haitien, Port-au-Prince, 

Haiti. 

1987 

Awarded Honorary Ph.D. in the Humanities, Howard Uni¬ 
versity. 

Solo Exhibition, Howard University on the occasion of the 
Honorary degree. 

Certificate of Honorary Citizenship, City of Annapolis, 
Maryland. 
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Invited as guest artist, “The Art of Black America in Japan”; 
Tokyo, (September). Exhibit traveled to Chiba, Japan (October). 

Invited as guest artist to the National Conference of Artists 
and Association of Artists of Brazil in Salvador, Bahia 
(May). 

1988 

Commissioned by the Washington Post Magazine to paint 
We Shall Overcome , for its April 3 issue. 

Opened Lois Mailou Jones Studio Gallery, Edgartown, 
Massachusetts (Martha’s Vineyard). 

Commissioned to design a second stained glass window for 
the Andrew Rankin Memorial Chapel, Howard University, 
to commemorate the 366th World War I Infantry Regiment, 
dedicated October 30. 

Solo Exhibition, Brody Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
(October). 

Solo Exhibition, Armour J. Blackburn University Center 
Gallery, Howard University, November (exhibit reinstalled 
February, 1989). 

Exhibited at Hong Kong Museum of Art; Sogetsuu Kaikan, 
Tokyo; Atlanta College of Art. 


1989 

Solo Exhibition of Drawings and Watercolors, St. Mary’s 
College of Maryland (January 18-February 17). 

Traveled to Haiti. (May) 

Returned to France to visit with Celine Tabary. Completed 
eight paintings in “Impressionist and Post-Impressionist” 
manner. Artist declared that “I have come full circle - 
returning to the area and style that launched my career.” 
(June). 

Spent summer months at studio in Edgartown, Massachu¬ 
setts, Martha’s Vineyard (July - September). 

1990 

Solo Exhibition, “The World of Lois Mailou Jones,” 
Meridian House International, Washington, D.C., January 
28 - March 18. 
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Catalogue 


Paintings 

(Unless otherwise indicated all works are 
from the collection of the artist). 

Africa, 1935 
Oil, 20” X 24” 

Les Pommes Vertes, 1938 
Oil, 28VT X 36” 

Tefe De Negre, Paris, 1938 
Oil, 1714” X 21” 

Rue St. Michel, Paris, 1938 
Oil, 3H4” X 39” 

La Mere, 1938 
Oil, 2814” X 36” 

First Oil Painting Award National 
Museum, Wash., D.C., 1940 

Rue Norvins, Montmartre, Paris, 1938 
Oil, 28%" X 33” 

Les Fetiches, Paris, 1938 
Oil, 21” X 2514” 

Self-Portrait, 1940 
Casein, 18” X 15” 

Le Model, Paris, 1938 
Oil, 31” X 39” 

Nude, Paris, 1938 
Oil, 20” X 25” 

Indian Shops, Gay Head. Mass., 1940 
Oil, 2514” X 2lVi ” 

Robert Woods Bliss Painting Award, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash., D.C., 1941 

Circus Tents, 1941 
Oil, 36” X 2814” 

My Mother's Hats, 1943 
Oil, 18” X 21” 

Sue Bailey Thurman, 1944 
Oil, 25” X 2114” 


The Pink Table Cloth, 1944 
Oil, 22 3 /4” X 19” 

Meditation (Mob Victim), 1944 
Oil, 25” X 4114” 

First Honorable Mention for Oil Painting, 
Le Salon des Artistes Francais, Paris, 1966 

Main Entrance, 1946 
Oil, 2114” X 2514” 

Ville d'Houdain. France, 1951 
Oil, 2814” X 36” 

Matin a Sperecedes, Alpes-Maritimes. 
France. 1951 
Oil, 1714” X 2314” 

Coin de la Place Maubert, Paris. 1952 
Oil, 25 3 /4” X 2114” 

Painting Award Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
1953 

Eglise Saint Joseph (Croix Bassale) 

Haiti, 1954 
Oil, 2814” X 2314” 

Peasant Girl, Haiti, 1954 
Oil, 3114” X 21” 

Poster Reproduction 

Vendeuses de Tissus, 1961 
Acrylic, 19” X 39” 

Poster Reproduction 

St. Tropez. 1962 
Oil, 23” X 3114” 

Place du Tertre, 1962 
Oil, 24” X 29” 

Marche Haiti. 1963 
Polymer, 33 3 /4” X 29 7 /s” 

Traveling Exhibition “21 Paint in 
Polymer,” 1965-1975, sponsored by 
Grumbacher Company of New York. 


Veve Voudou II. 1963 
Oil Collage, 30” X 3914” 

Quai Montebello, Paris. 1967 
Oil, 21” X 3114” 

Moon Masque, 1971 
Acrylic - Collage 
29” X 41” 

Poster Reproduction 

Homage To Oshogbo, 1971 
Acrylic on Canvas, 34” X 43” 

Dahomey, 1971 
Acrylic, 40” X 54” 

Ubi Girl From Tai Region, 1972 
Acrylic, 44” X 60” 

Collection Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

Bird. Beast and Fish, 1972 
Acrylic, 40” X 40” 

Poster Reproduction 

Ode to Kinshasa. 1972 
Mixed Media, 36” X 48” 

Street Vendors, Haiti, 1978 
Acrylic, 40” X 60” 

Sudanesia, 1979 
Acrylic, 40” X 60” 

Grossesse. Haiti. 1980 
Acrylic, 36” X 42” 

Damballah. 1980 
Acrylic, 36” X 42” 

Deux Coiffeurs d'Afrique, 1982 
Acrylic, 36” X 36” 

Collection of Helen B. Kane 

Les Jumeaux. 1982 
Acrylic, 36” X 36” 

Les Ancestors, 1982 
Acrylic, 36” X 36” 
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Symbols d'Afrique I, 1982 
Acrylic, 36” X 42” 

Symbols d'Afrique II, 1983 
Acrylic, 37” X 37” 

Maiden of Surinam, 1983 
Acrylic, 25” X 37” 

Mere du Senegal, 1985 
Acrylic, 24” X 36” 

Haiti-Demain? (Haiti-Tomorrow?), 1987 
Mixed Media, 43%” X 43” 

Minyaki Masque (Congo Kinshasa), 1988 
Acrylic, 30” X 23” 

Buffalo Masque (Ivory Coast), 1988 
Acrylic, 30” X 23” 

Cabris Alpes-Maritimes, France. 1989 
Acrylic, 18” X 24” 

La Route Claviers, 1989 
Acrylic, 21 Vi” X 25%” 

La Route a Speracedes, 1989 
Acrylic, 18V4” X 24” 

Le Chateauneuf de Grasse, 1989 
Acrylic, 19 3 /4” X 25%” 

Le Grange du Chateau de Cabris, 1989 
Acrylic, 19 3 /i” X 25 1 /2” 

Panorama of Cabris, 1989 
Acrylic, 18” X 24” 

Sur Les Toits de Cabris, 1989 
Acrylic, I8V4” X 24” 

Nature Morte aux Melon, 1989 
Acrylic, 18” X 24” 


Watercolors 

Chinese Birdhouses, 1927 
15%" X 10” 

Japanese Waterfall, 1928 
17 2 M X 17” 

Totem Polls, 1928 
Tempra, 17” X 17” 

Negro Shack No. 2, Sedalia, North 
Carolina, 1930 
15” X 20” 


Brother Brown, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, 1931 
18 3 / 4 ” X 13 3 /4” 

Fishing Smacks, Menemsha, 
Massachusetts, 1932 
14%” X 19 3 / 4 ” 

Brown Boy, 1935 
18” X 15” 

Pecheurs sur la Seine, Paris, 1937 
19” X 23” 

Exhibited: VII Exposition des Beaux Arts 
et Arts Decoratifs Ville d’Asnieres, France 
(First watercolor painted in Paris, 1937). 

Vieux Rue, Paris, 1937 
19” X 15” 

Marechiaro, Naples, Italy, 1938 
14%” X 19” 

Celine, 1940 
19” X 14%” 

Jardin de Luxembourg, 1983 
18” X 23” 

Hong Kong, La Nuit, 1966 
17%” X 23 %” 

Seventh Street Promenade, 

Washington, D C., No. I, 1943 
13 3 /4” X 19 3 /4” 

An Artist Lived Here, 1945 
(Piano of Harry T. Burleigh) 

Casein, 19%” X 23%” 

Vieux Quartier, Haiti, 1954 
17 3 /4” X 23” 

Rue de la Hotel de Ville, Grasse, France, 
1958 

17 3 /4” X 23” 

Fresco Vendor, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 1964 
18” X 23” 

Trois Vendors, Carrefour, Haiti, 1964 
18” X 23” 

Aix-en-Provence, France, 1980 
17” X 23” 

Across The Sound, Menemsha, 
Massachusetts, 1980 
18” X 22” 


Malendure, Guadeloupe, 1982 
24” X 30” 

Grand Bois d'lllet, 1985 
30” X 24” 

Fisherfolk, Luly, Haiti, 1985 
30” X 24” 

We Shall Overcome. 1988 
23” X 17” 


Drawings 

Young Girl (Rodin), 1923 
Charcoal, 24 3 / 4 ” X 12 3 / 4 ” 

Nude. 1927 

Charcoal, 14%” X 25%” 

The Japanese Garden, 1927 
Pen and Ink, 8%” X 11%” 

Seated Figure, 1927 
Pen and Ink, 7%” X 9” 

Negro Student, 1934 
Charcoal, 25%” X 20” 

Negro Musician, 1934 
Charcoal, 26%” X 20%” 


Cretonne Designs 

Thisbe, 1928 
Grogrette. 1928 
Ganges, 1928 


Stained Glass Designs 

The Founders Commemorative Window, 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, 

Andrew Rankin Memorial Chapel, 1977 

Howard University 

Reproduction 

The 366th World War I Infantry 
Regiment Commemorative Window 
Andrew Rankin Memorial Chapel, 1988 
Howard University 
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Meridian House International is a nonprofit educational 
and cultural institution promoting international under¬ 
standing through the exchange of people, ideas and the arts. 
Founded in 1960, its headquarters is Meridian House, the 18th 
century French style house designed by architect John Russell 
Pope in 1921 for Ambassador Irwin Laughlin. 

In 1987 the organization purchased the adjacent 
White-Meyer House, also designed by John Russell Pope. 
Built in 1911 for Ambassador Henry White, the house 
later became the property of Eugene and Agnes Meyer. 
The Georgian home was renovated by Meridian House 
International in 1987 to expand and increase its programs. 

Meridian House International plans study tours and 
programs and provides orientation and other services 
to diplomats, world leaders, dignitaries, scholars and official 
visitors to the United States. In fulfillment of its mission, 
Meridian House also presents world affairs, educational, arts 
and cultural programs of an international nature. 









